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in the beds in the Weald Clay, but the layers are not extensive
enough to be worth working at the present time.
Though short of building stones the district is well provided
with clays suitable for brick and tile making; the very name
es Brick Earth5' shows the suitability for brick-making purposes
of that recent formation, and for a very long time the beds in
JNTorth and East Kent have been exploited for the buildings of
London. Sittingbourne is the present centre of the industry,
and the yellow stock brick, which is the' regular product, forms
the material out of which the greater part of South London has
been built. The London Clay in its unmixed form is too strong
for bricks, though it can be used for making tiles. The
proximity of the Bagshot Beds have in Surrey resulted in a
good deal of material suitable for brick making, and the long
series of small brickyards may be traced at the juncture of the
London Clay and the Bagshot Sand throughout Surrey, though
none of them possess more than local importance. The Gault
similarly yields a clay which is most suitable for tile making,
but, again, the proximity of the Folkestone Sand has provided
the necessary admixture, and gives rise to a good material for
brick making. Large brick and tile works exist on the Gault
near Dunton Green, and again near Burliam near the mouth
of the Medway. Both the Weald Clay and the Lower Wealden
provide beds in places suitable to brick and tile making, though,
as a rule, the lack of coarse sand in the material derived from
these formations results in brick which tends to warp and shrink
a good deal in burning. The Weald Clay itself gives rise to
very close-grained blue paving bricks if properly burnt without
admixture. The suitability of any particular stratum in these
formations for brick or tile making can be readily determined
by consideration of the mechanical analyses.
The Chalk is always being burnt for lime, and the constant
occurrence of small disused kilns along the line of the escarp-
ment and, indeed, all over the formation shows how general
this employment was at one time, probably for farming purposes
as well as for building. At the present time the lime burning
is confined to a few large firms, as, for example, at Erith,
Dorking, and Lewes. For agricultural purposes the "Upper
White Chalk yields the best lime. As the following analyses
show the Upper White Chalk and the lime derived from it
are comparatively pure carbonate and oxide of lime, respec-
tively. The resulting lime is in consequence what is called a
" fat lime," which swells considerably on slaking and falls down
into a fine powder. The middle beds of the Chalk without
Flints are much less pure, and contain about 10 per cent
of clay and sand mixed with the calcium carbonate. On burning
it gives rise to what is known as "grey" lime, which is both
harder in itself and does not swell to any great extent on slaking.
Though better for mortar making because it partakes in some
degree of the nature of cement, the grey lime is less valuable
to the farmer. It contains a smaller proportion of lime and does
not so readily become finely divided and mixed with the soil.